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dition or theory. As the facts are easily classified 
on the basis of the usage of the two moods, the two 
kinds of tenses (primary and secondary), and dif- 
ferent kinds of implication as to the fulfillment of 
the protasis, it seems most reasonable to form our 
categories accordingly. The classification suggested 
by the writer at The American Philological Associa- 
tion some years ago on this basis has never been 
challenged, to his knowledge, and is therefore again 
suggested in essentially the same form as it appears 
in the Proceedings of the Association, 36. 
I INDICATIVE PROTASES 
(Particular and General Conditions) 

(a) Suppositions implying actual fulfillment. Si 
hoc post hominum memoriam contigit nemini, vocis 
exspectas contumeliam, cum sis gravissimo iudicio 
taciturnitatis oppressus? Cic. In Cat. 1. 16. 

(b) Suppositions implying probable fulfillment. Si 
damnatus eris, atque adeo cum damnatus eris (nam 
dubitatio damnationis, illis recuperatoribus, quae po- 
test esse?), virgis te ad necem caede necesse erit. 
Cic. In Verr. 2. 3. 70. 

(c) Suppositions implying possible fulfillment. Si 
patriam prodere conabitur pater, silebitne filius? Cic. 
De Off. 3. 90. 

(d) Suppositions implying nothing as to fulfill- 
ment. Si frater tuus, tuus avunculus vivit, vult esse 
vos salvos; si periit, superstites voluit. Pliny Ep. 6. 
20. 10. 

II SUBJUNCTIVE PROTASES 

(1) primary tenses, (a) Suppositions implying 
actual or probable fulfillment (in general condi- 
tions). Nam vita humana prope uti ferrum est: si 
exerceas, conteritur; si non exerceas, tamen robigo 
interficit. Cato, De Mor. 

(b) Suppositions implying possible fulfillment (in 
future time). Si, inquis, deus te interroget, . . . 
quid respondeas? Cic. Ac. 2. 80. 

(c) Suppositions implying non-fulfillment (com- 
paratively rare in the classical period). Eos non 
curare opinor, quid agat humanum genus: Nam si 
curent, bene bonis sit, male malis, quod nunc abest. 
Ennius, Tel. 

(2) secondary tenses, (a) Suppositions implying 
customary fulfillment (past general conditions). Ac- 
cusatores, si facultas incideret, poenis adficiebantur. 
Tac. Ann. 6. 30. 

(b) Suppositions implying non-fulfillment. Nam 
nisi Ilias ilia exstitisset, idem tumulus, qui corpus 
eius contexerat, nomen etiam obruisset. Cic. Pro 
Arch. 24. 
Wesleyan University. Karl P. HARRINGTON. 



[I cannot forbear to refer here to Professor Mor- 
gan's discussion of Aeneid 1.59-60 ni faciat, maria 
ac terras caelumque profundum quippe ferant rapidi 
secum verrantque per auras (a passage to me abso- 
lutely identical in nature with Aeneid 2.599, cited 
above by Professor Harrington as involving con- 
trary to fact condition), in his Addresses and Essays 



39-40. Morgan translated by "If he should cease to 
restrain them, they would whirl forth". See my note 
on the passage, published some years before Pro- 
fessor Morgan's book appeared, and before he dis- 
cussed the passage at a luncheon of The New York 
Latin Club. Many of the passages cited as instances 
of contrary to fact conditions in the primary tenses 
of the subjunctive disappear before careful analysis, 
such as Professor Morgan's. Many forget that pos- 
sible English modes of expressing an idea that seems 
more or less akin to the general sense of a Latin 
text are not necessarily sound guides to translation 
or classification. Some scholars have seen ne clauses 
of result in Plautus. I do not believe there is such 
a clause in any Latin author. I am sorry to com- 
ment in this issue on Professor Harrington's paper, 
but his constant insistence on the use of the primary 
tenses of the subjunctive in a paper whose primary 
purpose is to set right the matter of conditional sen- 
tences seems to me too wide of the truth to be al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged. 

One other point may here be made. Assuming, 
what is certain, that Professor Harrington and I will 
never be able to agree about the particular condi- 
tional sentences which called forth the foregoing 
words, we get an interesting reminder of the sub- 
jective character of classical, nay of all linguistic, 
study, and receive a hint, if hint is needed, of the 
enormous difficulty of reaching "uniform grammati- 
cal terminology for identical phenomena". Who is 
to determine ultimately what are identical phenom- 
ena? C. K] 

[I am rather more optimistic in looking for 
practical agreement between Professor Knapp and 
myself. I have no quarrel with him or with Pro- 
fessor Morgan with regard to Aen. 1.59-60, though 
I am not sure that the average Roman reader, any 
more than the average American reader, would 
have followed Professor Morgan's subtle analysis 
of the thought, and would not rather have been im- 
pressed with the supposition of a case — in the future, 
if you please — contrary to fact. Would Professor 
Bennett include this under his category (Syntax of 
Early Latin 1.273) where the examples "bear either 
interpretation" <i.e. potential or contrary to fact>? 
However this may be, Professor Morgan just under 
the passage cited (p. 39) himself acknowledges the 
usage which I am illustrating, "in Augustan poets, 
perhaps in Vergil". Will not Professor Knapp 
grant that 2.599 is probably such a case, noting the 
use of torn and the tense of tulerit — that, after all, 
it does differ somewhat from 1.59? Finally, if we 
cannot get together on this particular passage, 
Professor Knapp surely will agree with the mass 
of scholars of all lands that, however we may 
philosophize as to the origin of the construction, 
there are numerous instances where to the reader 
it presents clearly the conception of a condition 
contrary to fact. K P. H.] 

REVIEWS 

The Greek Commonwealth : Politics and Economics 
in Fifth-Century Athens. By Alfred E. Zim- 
mern. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1911). 
454 pages. $3.00. 
The author, a "lecturer at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science", prepared a great 
part of this volume during a stay at Athens as As- 
sociate of the British School. The work would 
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naturally be classed as dealing with Greek life and 
so be set on a shelf with Bliimner and Tucker, 
though it gives little space to dress and home usage 
and far more to -the relation between the individual 
and the state, to physical environment, occupations 
and economics. The reader, however, who looks to 
it for an intensive study of the fifth century will be 
disappointed. Wishing to take for granted in his 
public no knowledge of either earlier or later condi- 
tions, the author ranges at large from the Minoan 
Age to Alexander. Discursiveness is in fact his 
most striking — perhaps we should add, most agree- 
able — trait. With an eye single to the picturesque, 
he gives impromptu utterance to whatever chances 
to come into his mind, however remote it may be 
from the subject under consideration. An instance 
is his statement on p. 43, n. 2, that "the Greek world 
is, in general, a jamless world". This habit affects 
not only individual statements but whole chapters. 
For example, in the chapter entitled Gentleness, or 
the Rule of Religion, in which the reader has a 
right to expect a treatment of religion in its bear- 
ing on gentleness, the author busies himself with 
the social-economic tendencies of the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. Only in closing does he bring in the 
Delphic oracle as an expounder of the law of 
gentleness, whereby Apollo becomes the savior of 
society. Long ago this high opinion of the oracle, 
championed by Curtius, was discarded. In these di- 
gressions his knowledge often proves inexact; he 
readily accepts tentative theories as facts; especially 
he has vitiated his treatment of Solon's legislation 
and of other early topics by a too close dependence 
on Glotz, whose authority he overestimates. 

If, however, instead of taking the volume seriously, 
the reader will regard it as a pleasant diversion, he 
will find in it much to admire. The author brings 
to his work a vivaciou; style, local coloring from 
his residence in Greece, illustrative material rang- 
ing over nearly all ages and countries, and many 
fresh ideas from Wilamowitz-Mollendorff and from 
the French economists like Cavaignac, Francotte and 
Guiraud — suggestions which have not yet found 
their way extensively into the histories of Greece 
and hence may be unknown to those who have not 
read such authors. His chief service lies in pop- 
ularizing this relatively new material. In order not 
to omit anything he has informed us that "there 
was more true equality in Turkey under Abdul 
Hamid than in the United States under Roosevelt". 
Many of his countrymen will doubtless enjoy this 
remark as an especially good slur on America. 

Allowance should be made for the author's ideal- 
izing tendency. His picture of labor in the fifth 
century, when artists, free artisans and slaves all 
worked together on a social level and for pure love 
of their art, is too beautiful to be true. Again, if 
the Athenians of the age of Pericles were super- 
humanly good and great, why did their character 



collapse so suddenly on the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war? It is easier to believe that they had 
never quite attained perfection, and that their de- 
terioration after the Periclean age has been greatly 
exaggerated by some authors. As too often hap- 
pens in the case of popular works, this volume sac- 
rifices balance and sobriety to attractiveness. With 
these various cautions, however, it may be recom- 
mended to the general reader as unusually sugges- 
tive and illuminating. 
Columbia University. George Willis Botsford. 



Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Luci- 
lium of L. Annaeus Seneca. By Charles Sidney 
Smith. Johns Hopkins University Dissertation. 
Baltimore (1910). Pp. 192. 

This lengthy dissertation is an endeavor to show 
how extensively Seneca made use of metaphor and 
comparison, the spheres from which he derived these 
figures, and the way in which he handled them. The 
dissertation was submitted in May, 1906, but was not 
published until 1910. It is unfortunate that Dr. Smith 
could not have made use of D. Steyns's fitude sur 
les metaphores et les comparaisons dans les 
oeuvres en prose de Seneque le Philosophe (Gand, 
1906), which would seem to cover the same ground 
as the treatise under discussion. 

After a brief but excellent bibliography the writer 
devotes seven pages to introductory remarks. Some 
of these pages seem unnecessary as they consist 
merely of quotations from critics, which endeavor 
to indicate the important place in the history of 
Latin literature held by Seneca. The author then 
states (12) that the term "comparison" is used in 
the title of the dissertation, rather than "simile", in 
order to admit didactic comparisons. 

Dr. Smith has collected a large number of exam- 
ples—somewhat over 5000 metaphors and between 
300 and 400 comparisons. The proper arrangement of 
this material is by no means an easy undertaking. 
Anyone who has attempted a task of a similar nature 
appreciates the difficulty in regard to a satisfactory 
classification of figures. The system adopted by Dr. 
Smith is, I believe, the best, and has been employed 
by a number of investigators, for example, Bliimner 
in Studien zur Geschichte der Metapher in Griech- 
ischen (Leipzig, 1891), and the present reviewer in 
The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek Rhetoric 
and Literary Criticism (Chicago, 1005). According 
to this method the metaphorical expressions are 
classified according to the sphere from which they 
are derived. 

The examples collected by Dr. Smith are grouped 
under the following main heads: I Man (17-149); 
II The Realm of Nature (150-172) ; III General 
Notions (173-180). The author's conclusions are 
given in 181 -190. Subdivisions under I are: A. 
Soul, Mind, Emotions (17-27) ; B. The Body and 



